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2 OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


An Explanation—To Those Who Need It 


I have recently been taken to task (in a per- 
fectly kindly manner, however) because I pub- 
lished in the March issue of OuR FouRFOOTED 
FRIENDS, the preface of a book by Ernest Harold 
Baynes, who made himself very prominent 
through his efforts to uphold vivisection, or 
‘““medical research.”’ 

I replied to my friendly critics that while no 
one could’ be more opposed to vivisection than I 
am (on moral grounds for I do not even try to 
argue this question on the scientific or medical 
platform) I was able to admire a good and hu- 
mane article written by Mr. Baynes, and the 
preface from his book “The Sprite,” that I 
quoted, was valuable because of its bearing on 
the cruelty of the steel trap, which was my rea- 
son for using it. 

I was puzzled at first to understand why my 
animal lover friends could object to my quoting 
the article in question, then it was suggested to 
me that the reason was because of the fact that 
I wrote an introductory sentence in which I 
spoke of Mr. Baynes as a “charming writer” 
and, as he had just passed away from this sphere 
of action, I added that his friends, and all friends 
to animals would be glad to read this touching 
little preface he wrote to introduce the story of 
his pet fox, which was, I believe, his last book. 

Perhaps I should in this connection have made 
more evident the fact that I entirely disagreed 
with him on the question of getting knowledge 
through the suffering of our fellow mortals, and 
told him so, talking with him very earnestly on 
the subject, but at. this particular time I was 
thinking, as I often do, deeply and sadly, about 
the terrible cruelty of the steel trap, and wonder- 
ing how long women who could not bear to see 
any animal suffer, could wear furs taken from the 
bodies of these creatures that have died in agony 
ina trap. Here is.a question for F. C.’s to answer. 

But—St. Paul said “If meat make my weak 
brother to offend I will eat no more meat 


while the world stands.” I cannot absolutely 
promise that I will never again quote any- 
thing from any believer in vivisection because 
I might see some beautifully written, con- 
vineing article that I thought would have a 
tendency to lead people to think about the 
feelings (mental as well as bodily) of the lower 
animals,—and use it, not knowing or caring 
from whence it came; but I can assure all my 
friends that I did not mean to offend, nor did I 
think it any harm to commend Mr. Baynes’ hu- 
mane story on the fox. 

Now one word more. We who protest against 
experiments on living animals,—are we all pro- 
testing as earnestly as we should against the 
steel trap; against the cruel treatment of little 
calves; against the cruel transportation and kill- 
ing of cattle for food; or are we drinking milk, 
eating butter, eating meat, wearing furs, without 
giving hardly a passing thought to the ocean of 
suffering of these animals that are ministering 
daily to our comfort? 

Let us be consistent. One evil does not ex- 
cuse another, but in the name of the Humane 
Cause let us set our faces, not against one thing 
only, but against everything that causes suffering. 
One person is greatly stirred by cruelty to 
horses, but gives no thought to dogs or eats. 
With others the one thing is the protection of 
birds, and for them he or she would sanction 
or overlook any amount of cruelty to cats; and 
so it goes—the great need of ‘‘ wide love for all.” 

As there may‘ be others who were offended or 
grieved about this article in the March paper I 
publish (by request) the reply I sent, again re- 
peating that I am opposed to any experiment 
on living animals, but I know doctors who are 
not cruel men but who believe they are doing 
Humanity good service by these experiments. 
I take the ground that we are all animals,— 
the work of a Divine Creator, and that we have 
no right to cause the lesser animals to suffer for 
us who are stronger than they. J think J am 
right. The vivisectionists think they are right. 
Let each side give the other side credit for hon- 
esty, and, if we can, meet on some common ground 
of friendly feeling, then—who knows? We may 
convert our opponents to our point of view. 
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My letter of reply to these friends was as 


follows: 
April 14, 1925. 


Dear 

I am sorry when anti-vivisectionists allow 
themselves to be so bitter in their feelings against 
vivisectionists that they are not willing to ac- 
knowledge anything good in them. Ernest Har- 
old Baynes was a fine writer, and the part of his 
book I quoted in my little magazine was so op- 
posed to the use of the cruel steel trap that I 
thought it well to publish it, hoping it might 
reach some boys through the schools where Our 
FouRFOOTED FRIENDS is sent, and, possibly, pre- 
vent at least a few of these boys from trapping. 
I told Mr. Baynes, not very long before he died, 
what I thought about his attitude in regard to 
vivisection, and begged him to use his talents for, 
and not against, animal welfare. 

During the years I have been in humane work 
I have become more and more convinced that we 
can advance our cause best by acknowledging all 
the good we can discover in those who differ 
from us. 

You may remember that St. Paul said he be- 
lieved he was doing. God service when he perse- 
cuted the Christians. ‘‘I was zealous toward 
God,” he said, ‘‘when I persecuted unto death.” 
When I differ from others I try to consider ther 
point of view, while holding firmly to my own 
convictions, and above all,—I try to keep out of 
my heart ‘‘ bitterness.” 

I shall never forget the gentle reproof of Dr. 
Stillman when I spoke to him bitterly against 
some one who (supposedly humane) I thought 
was hurting the cause. ‘Oh, well,’ he said, 
“we must love him just the same.’’ Not easy, 
I admit, but we can all try. 

I do not eat the flesh of animals because they 
are so cruelly killed; I do not wear furs for the 
same reason; yet I have friends I know are hu- 
mane who do eat meat and wear furs. I ama 
Protestant, but I know there are good Christians 
among the Roman Catholics, just as I know there 
are Jews who are serving God, perhaps better 
than I am. 

The greatest thing in the world is Charity— 
and the most difficult for us to achieve. 


Nothing seems so unforgivable to us, who feel 
sympathy for the lower animals, as cruelty; but 
let us think of St. Paul who “persecuted to the 
death the Christians,” thinking he was doing God 
service, and be willing to admit that the vivi- 
sectionists may honestly believe that through 
these experiments on living animals (which we 
believe to be morally wrong) they are helping 
human beings, and doing God service. 

You may remember in ‘‘ Kim” where the good 
Lama, who is searching for the “ River of Mirac- 
ulous Healing,” says that ‘‘we are bound to the 
wheel of life, but we are all Seeking the Way.” 
And speaking of another he said, ‘“He is upon 
the wheel, as we are—a life ascending or descend- 
ing—very far from deliverance.” 

I am sorry if you feel that I have done wrong 
in quoting that beautiful little preface of Mr. 
Baynes.—Sincerely yours, Anna Harris Smith. 


230 SoutH 6TH StT., READING, Pa., 
March 5, 1925. 

Dear Mrs. Huntington Smith: The enclosed 
letter, report and photographs are from Miss 
Nina Hosali, who has just returned from Algeria, 
North Africa, where she was visiting her mother 
(Mrs. Frances K. Hosali), the founder of the 
Society for the Protection of Animals in North 
Africa. 

The correspondence is self-explanatory, and 
notes have been made on the backs of the photos 
enclosed, so I think you will find everything in 
shape for publication, if you have space for it, 
in some early edition of Our Fourroorrep 
FRIENDS. 

Anything you can do to further interest in 
Mrs. Hosali’s fine work in North Africa, with a 
view to securing financial aid for her Society, 
will be much appreciated, not only by her and 
her associates in the work, but also by me, as I 
am thoroughly convinced that she is doing an 
exceptionally noble task in that cruel country, 
and relieving the suffering of hundreds of un- 
fortunate animals. Very sincerely yours,— 
(signed) Grace R. Frederick (Mrs. O. F. Fred- 
erick). 
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105 Jermyn Street, 8.W.1, Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
Feb. 1, 1925v 

Dear Mrs. Frederick: I have just completed 
a six weeks’ visit to Algeria, North Africa, where 
my mother (Founder of the Society for the 
Protection of Animals in North Africa) has been 
working for ten months, and thought you would 
like to have some of my impressions. 

The work is mainly among the pack animals 
in the country districts where the population is 
almost entirely Arab. In certain villages weekly 
markets are held, and then anything from 500 to 
1,000 Arabs may flock in from their villages and 
gourbis (reed huts), perhaps 30 kilometres dis- 
tant, riding on their pack donkeys and mules. 
The animals are tethered in the market places 
or turned loose in the fondouks, which are large 
open yards with limited stabling accommodation. 
This system enables us to inspect and treat large 
numbers of animals, which otherwise would be 
scattered over vast tracts of country where we 
could never find them. Some of the fondouks 
were indescribably filthy and were so _ over- 
crowded that animals were frequently injured. 
Oxen, horned sheep, horses and donkeys were 
jumbled together, with the result that Mrs. 
Hosali was called on to treat 20 cases of goring, 
and found two fine donkeys which had been 
kicked to death. Then, again, many drinking 
troughs were so dirty that the animals refused to 
use them, and others were full of leeches which 
fastened in the animals’ mouths and throats and 
caused great suffering. In remedying these evils 
we have to thank the French authorities for their 
unfailing courtesy and readiness to co-operate 
with us in improving conditions in the fondouks. 
Overcrowding has been forbidden, fondouks and 
drinking troughs cleaned, and animals of dif- 
ferent kinds kept separate, with considerable 
increase of comfort to the animals. 

Pack animals endure terrible suffering on 
account of scores and abscesses, due mainly to 
the ignorance of their Arab owners. The rough 
straw, burdah, often hides a sore 9 inches long on 
the backbone, of several months’ standing, as 
well as sores on each shoulder and haunch bone. 
The discharge from the sores is never washed 
away, and cakes on to the fur, forming a hard 


mass, which often irritates the skin beneath, 
causing a secondary sore. In the summer these 
sores are frequently alive with flies and maggots. 

These animals seem to have wonderful powers — 
of resisting disease, and the worst sores readily 
heal up when cleansed and dressed. In very bad 
cases we keep the animal for a fortnight’s treat- 
ment as an “in-patient,” paying all expenses 
when the owner is poor. The Arabs realize that 
it is better to leave their animals with us to be 
treated than to risk a police summons which, 
under the French law, can be taken out against 
them when the sores are bad. Smaller sores will 
heal even while the animal is working, if pro- 
tected by cotton wool and dressed, and in such 
cases we offer the owner a small bottle of lotion 
at cost price to continue the treatment at home. 
In October and November 600 bottles were sold, 
and the improved condition of the animals 
proved that the Arabs really were carrying out 
the treatment carefully. 

This work has been commenced in 25 towns 
and villages in the departments of Algiers and 
Oran, covering an area of about 15,000 square 
kilometres. We are employing a Frenchman 
and two Arabs, the land being divided into 
regions with a central town in each, in which we 
have a “representative” (the European popula- 
tion being too scanty to form local committees 
in these parts) and a stable in which in-patients 
can be treated. Our three representatives are 
all veterinarians, and have been most kind in 
giving advice and practical help (such as per- 
forming operations) in difficult cases. Hach 
man works a district, having his headquarters 
in the central town and making visits to the 
smaller villages on market days. In the Tiaret 
District we have had as many as 18 in-patients 
at a time, and in the Relizane District we have 
had an average of 7 or 8 in-patients since we 
commenced there last April. It is impossible to 
keep count of the ‘out-patients,”’ as in a long 
morning’s work 70 animals may be treated and 
three times that number examined. 

I have been struck all along by the gratitude 
and appreciation of the Arabs for what we are 
doing. They are much surprised and touched 
to hear that countries so far away as England 
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and America take interest in their animals. 

In the two largest seaports—Algiers and Oran 
—we have formed committees of English and 
French residents, and in Oran have been able to 
do something for the dogs in the fourriere. 

For 17 years they have been most cruelly 
killed by strangling and beating them on the 
muzzle. Thanks to Mrs. Hosali’s efforts, this 
has now been abolished and destructions by in- 
jection of strychnine in the lungs substituted. 
This is a considerable improvement, though 
perhaps not so humane a method as we might 
wish. 

At Algiers we are providing food for the dogs; 
at present they get nothing but bread and water. 
We have also arranged to destroy unwanted cats 
by lethalling, every week, free of charge. We 
hope this will root out a horrible custom which at 
present exists, of throwing them over the sea 
wall, which is 13 yards deep. ‘Those which are 
not killed by the fall live on a strip of beach 
below until a storm comes, when they are washed 
away by the sea. 

All over the country, we are fighting the custom 
of carrying chickens head downwards, and have 
made some improvement already. | 

Will you convey our very best thanks to the 
kind friends in America who have already helped 
this much needed work? Yours very sincerely, 
—Nina Hosali, Hon. Asst. Secretary. 


There is no one’s life so full that one cannot 
raise his voice against injustice and cruelty. 


I saw deep in the eyes of the animals the 
human soul look out upon me. I saw where it 
was born deep down under feathers and fur, or 
condemned for awhile to roam fourfooted among 
the brambles. ‘I caught the clinging mute glance 
of the prisoner, and I swore that I would be 
faithful.—Hdward Carpenter. 


When the time comes, however, and you want 
a friend who cannot speak, but who will under- 
stand, sympathize and comfort you, confide your 
thoughts to one who never yet betrayed his 
friends, the collie dog.—Governor Baxter. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


The Little Doves 


High on the top of an old pine-tree 

Broods a mother-dove with her young ones three. 
Warm over them is her soft, downy breast, 

And they sing so sweetly in their nest. 

“Coo,” say the little ones. ‘‘Coo,”’ says she, 
All in their nest on the old pine-tree. 


Soundly they sleep through the moonshiny night, 
Each young one covered and tucked in tight: 
Morn wakes them up with the first blush of light, 
And they sing to each other with all their might. 
“Coo,” say the little ones. ‘‘Coo,” says she, 
All in their nest on the old pine-tree. 


When in the nest they are all left alone, 

While their mother far for their dinner has flown, 

Quiet and gentle they all remain, 

Till their mother they see come home again. 

Then “Coo,” say the little ones. ‘“Coo,”’ says 
she, 

All in their nest on the old pine-tree. 


When they are fed by their tender mother, 

One never will push nor crowd another: 

Each opens widely his own little bill, 

And he patiently waits, and gets his fill. 

Then “Coo,” say the little ones. ‘Coo,” says 
she, 

All in their nest on the old pine-tree. 


Wisely the mother begins by and by 

To make her young ones learn to fly; 

Just for a little way over the brink, 

Then back to the nest as quick as a wink. 

And ‘Coo,” say the little ones. ‘‘Coo,”’ 
she, 

Allin their nest on the old pine-tree. 


says 


Fast grow the young ones, day and night, 
Till their wings are plumed for a longer flight; 
Till unto them at the last draws nigh 
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The time when they all must say ‘‘Good-by.”’ 
Then ‘‘Coo,” say the little ones. ‘‘Coo,” says 
she, 
And away they fly from the old pine-tree. 
—Carols, Hymns, and Songs. 


St. Malo (Sixth Century) 


St. Malo was a monk of the sixth century, who 
established himself in Brittany, near what is now 
the town of St. Malo. He had a very similar 
experience to that of St. Carileff, but it was a 
robin that nested in his garment, which he also 
abandoned to her use. 

In art St. Malo is frequently represented with 
his ass by his side, in memory of an animal who 
served him for many years with extraordinary 
sagacity and intelligence, going long distances to 
market with her panniers unattended, and never 
failing to return with them filled to her master. 
Indeed, she plays a prominent part in the legends 
connected with St. Malo. 

There are many charming stories told of this 
Breton fisherman’s Saint in connection with both 
birds and animals, chief among them that of a 
wolf whom he tamed, and taught to herd the cat- 
tle like a dog. 

Another is of a pig, the property of a poor 
peasant, that had apparently died, to the despair 
of her owner, in the midst of a helpless little 
family. But St. Malo, kneeling beside her body, 
prayed, and immediately she rose and resumed 
her maternal duties. 

“St. Malo, forced by his persecutors to hide 
himself in the solitudes of Saintonge, was dis- 
covered by the crowd attracted there to see a 
tame wolf, which, having devoured the Saint’s 
ass, came every day to seek the ass’s panniers, in 
order to fill them with the wood which he had to 
collect in the forest.”,—Montalembert. (p. 36, 
“The Brotherhood of Love,” collected and arranged 
by Florence H. Suckling.) 


. . « One lesson, let us two divide 

. . . Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 
—Wordsworth: “ Hart-Leap Well.” 


CARE OF OUR USEFUL FRIENDS 


THIS DOG TAKEN FROM THE LEAGUE A YEAR AGO 
CAN COUNT UP TOSIX. HIS NAME IS “PIO-NO-NA” 


If people must keep caged birds, the following 
advice may be useful to them. Personally I do 
not believe in caging birds, or encouraging this 
practice by buying birds, even if they are born 
in cages.—A. H.S. 


Care of the Canary 
BY WALLACE C. JONES 

So many sufferers among our little feathered 
friends are brought to me for care and treatment 
that I feel it my duty to give my aid in helping 
them to receive better attention from those who 
own them, and, perhaps, love them. 

When I see these little creatures suffering 
through improper care, it hurts like it does when 
I see some careless person trampling flowers 
under their feet and destroying beautiful crea- 
tions. 

The following rules on the proper “Care of a 
Canary’’ will keep a well bird in health. They 
are not a cure for all ailments, but, if adhered to, 
will be of great benefit to your canary, and will 
keep a normal bird in song. 

A staple diet consists of plain (Spanish) 
canary seed and (summer) rape seed, three parts 
canary to one part rape (not package seed; it is 
wrong to feed as a staple diet). 

Blow out the husks each morning and replenish 
the seed, Fresh water should be given twice a 
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day. Once a week (have a regular day) give as 
much Epsom Salts as will lie on a ten-cent piece, 
dissolved in a little boiling water and allowed to 
cool. Put this into the drinking vessel and fill 
up with cold water. After about three hours, 
change this to fresh, clear water. <A good plan is 
to remove the drinking water the night before 
and then the bird is more eager for a good drink 
in the morning. 

As a tonic, get at your drug store about two 
ounces of equal parts of tincture of iron and 
tincture of gentian. Put about four or five 
drops of this mixture into the drinking water 
twice a week, making one day after the salts. 

The drinking vessel should be thoroughly 
washed twice a week. 

For a treat you can give the canary one hemp 
seed a day—but remember, only one—this it will 
take from your fingers, and will look for it each 
day. 

Once a week a small piece of bread dipped in 
milk will be of benefit to him. 

A small piece of fresh, crisp lettuce (not 
frosted) washed off and the moisture sopped off, 
can be given twice a week in winter. In summer 
a small leaf or two of dandelion, or a blossom. 
A nice spray of chick weed or shepherd’s purse 
can be given every day, and before noon is best. 

A plentiful supply of sea-washed bird gravel 
(not that polluted sand from lake shore) should 
cover the cage floor. This is his teeth; it grinds 
his food, it keeps his feet in good condition and 
keeps the cage floor clean. 

A piece of cuttle fish bone is necessary, and is 
his health. 

The perches should be of soft wood and kept a 
little rough by a rub or so over a vegetable grater. 

Do not feed apple, celery, or cabbage; they 
are too heavy a salad. 

Do not hang the cage above the level of your 
face. Avoid draughts; keep the cage away from 
windows and kitchens. 

Choose a short name and speak often to him 
and you can both be good friends. 

Keep a close watch when cleaning out the cage 
for a few small feathers. These few small 
feathers are not right, as it shows that your bird 
has caught cold and is in a soft moult which saps 


his strength. It takes blood to make feathers, 
and if he is constantly dropping them this con- 
dition, if not attended to, will in time carry Dick 
to an untimely grave.—From “The Humane 
Pleader,’’ Toronto. 


Pretty Cow 


Thank you, pretty cow, that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread, 

Every day and every night, 

Warm, and fresh, and sweet, and white. 


Do not chew the hemlock rank, 
Growing on the weedy bank; 
But the yellow cowslips eat, 
That will make it very sweet. 


Where the purple violet grows, 
Where the bubbling water flows, 
Where the grass is fresh and fine, 
Pretty cow, go there and dine. 
—Jane Taylor. 


The following excellent application of the 
Golden Rule was taken from the address de- 
livered by Governor Percival P. Baxter at the 
dedication of the new Maine State Prison, 
September 11, 1924: 

“T have called upon the officers to apply the 
Golden Rule in their treatment of you and to 
think of themselves as in your position, and then 
act accordingly. It is equally necessary for you 
to mentally place yourselves in the position of 
the officers.” 


Cabbages and Catnip 


Anyone chancing to notice this heading to 
letter might be inclined to wonder, or ask, what 
possible relation can cabbages have to catnip. 

The relationship is surely remote, but as plants 
are in families, perhaps they may be distant 
cousins. 

In a long experience in trying to doctor cats 
and dogs, I have usually met with failure, but 
have recently met with success. I have no pets 
now, but awhile ago, a lady asked me to get her a 
cat, and I did so, 
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I am so situated, I see this cat every day, and 
recently she was quite sick. Her mother, a pure 
white Angora, was and is, very fond of mashed 
potatoes and cabbage, and I was advised to feed 
her daughter on the same diet. I forgot to tell 
the lady I gave the cat to, that cabbage and 
mashed potato should be placed on the bill of 
fare for her pet, but when the cat became quite 
sick, I was asked to advise a course of treatment 
and I said “Give the cat a good dose of castor oil 
and feed her on cabbage and potatoes.”’ 

The cat quickly recovered, and is now in good 
health. 

I fed another cat on cabbage, and he preferred 
it to catnip. This cat was not sick. 

It has always seemed to me that an exclusive 
use of meat, expecially in hot weather, cannot be 
good for cats or dogs. The fact that cats in 
spring like green grass, shows their nature de- 
mands vegetable food. Cats cannot talk, but 
they have a way of expressing their gratitude for 
kindness, and the two cats I fed on cabbage, judg- 
ing by their actions, seemed to think catnip a 
back number, or that it has had its day and must 
now make way for cabbage and mashed potatoes. 
—F. A. B. 


A Senseless Cruelty 


I have received several letters on the subject 
of the habit of some people who go South and 
who send young live alligators through the mail. 
It is reported by someone who is in a post-office 
in the South, and who is supposed to know, that 
the probable mortality of these young alligators 
sent by mailis 70 per cent. I should judge from 
all I have heard of this matter that that is a 
small estimate; that 90 per cent out of 100 per 
cent die, either in the mail or very soon after 
they reach their destination. What possible 
pleasure anyone can find in sending these poor 
little wretches away from their natural habitat 
to our northern climate, which is quite unfit for 
them, I cannot understand. 

How much they suffer we do not know! There 
are people who say that alligators are a cold- 
blooded animal, and do not suffer, but I think it 
is safer to take the ground that everything that 


has life is capable at least of discomfort, if not of 
actual suffering, and it certainly is neither a kind 
nor a Christian act to make any creature suffer 
for our amusement. I agree with Cowper that,— 


Else they are all—the meanest things that are— 
As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who in His sovereign wisdom made them all. 
Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 
To love it too. 


Mr. J. P. Lyons of Montrose, Pa., writes: 
“Humanitarians in Florida are against this 
practice, and I hope to get all the humane 
societies in the state to send their protests to the 
Postmaster General in Washington. The socie- 
ties at Miami and Orlando have already assured 
me of their co-operation. I shall lay the matter 
before the others immediately.”—J. A. H.S. 


Stanley and the Cat 


The story comes from London that after 
Stanley’s return from Africa, when busily en- | 
gaged in writing his story on the Dark Continent, 
he used to spread his reference maps upon the 
floor of his room. One day he came to a pass in 
his work when he needed the assistance of a 
certain chart. He searched in his near neigh- 
borhood, but could not find what he desired. 
Suddenly his assistant descried Stanley’s favorite 
cat asleep on the map, near the fireside. He 
began to turn the intruder off, when the great 
man interrupted him, saying: 

‘‘Never mind—don’t disturb the cat. Ill get 
along without the chart until she wakes up. If 
you only knew how good the sight of that domes- 
tic cat curled up in front of that bright English 
fire is to me you would never chase her away.” 

The cat slumbered on, and not until she arose 
with a lazy yawn, scratching her front nails on the 
rug as she stretched, did the famous explorer 
reach for the map. 


Observe that you always make time for the 
thing you really want to do. 
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The Stray Kitten 


Poor little kitten-waif, 

Crying in the cold, lone world; 

Cast out from home and friends, 

No food but garbage, 

And no bed but hard and frosty boards; 
So used to love and petting, 

Warm milk and cozy bed! 


I cuddle ’neath my coat 

And take you in, purring to me timidly. 
Fearful you prowl round my room, 
Seeking hiding in my closet! 

Warm milk comforts you, so famished! 
And you drink and drink 

"Til you can drink no more. 


Then, thinking, ‘‘Surely these 

Are friends,’”’ you jump 

Into my chair and wash awhile; 
And then, with friendly “kermew,” 
Jumping down, come straight to me, 
And smuggle, singing, in my lap; 

Or climbing up, with paws upon 
My shoulder, rub lovingly 

Your face against my own 

For greater comfort! 


Poor little trusting cat! 
The morrow comes, and then 
A new, strange place, 
Wherein they take such little 
Friendly things as you— 
Maybe a home again, 
Or else the long, long sleep! 
—Grace B. Craw. 


We have received a very charming book en- 
titled, ‘‘ Animal Land,” by Willard Allen Colcord. 
This is a book that should be widely circulated 
in schools, both in day and Sunday schools. It 
would make an excellent birthday or holiday 
gift for any child; in fact anyone who cares for 
animals would be greatly interested in the stories, 
which are especially chosen for educating and 
entertaining the readers of the book. 


All friends of animals will be deeply gratified 
to learn that His Holiness has expressed so much 
interest and kind solicitude for the organized 
work of protection and mercy for our humble 
friends and wards. 

It will stimulate non-Catholics as well as Cath- 
olics who are striving to arouse the indifferent 
world to its duties and responsibilities toward 
God’s creatures of a lower order, to continue and 
increase their efforts, knowing that the great 
church approves and blesses these labors to im- 
plant mercy and pity in the hardened hearts of 
men. 


Natural Rights: But what is needed for the 
present is due regard for the natural rights of 
animals, due sense of the fact that they are not 
created for man’s pleasure and behoof alone, but 
have, independent of him, their own meaning and 
place in the universal order; that the God who 
gave them being, who out of the manifoldness of 
his creative thought let them pass into life, has 
not cast them off, but is with them, in them, 
still —Rev. Dr. Hedge. 
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So the sexton tripped o’er the creaking floor, 
Lifted the latch and opened the door. 

In there trotted a big black dog, 

As big as a bear! With a solemn jog 

Right up the center aisle he pattered; 
People might stare, it little mattered. 
Straight he went to a little maid, 

Who blushed and hid, as though afraid, 
And there sat down, as if to say, 

‘“T’m sorry that I was late today, 

But better late than never, you know; 
Besides, I waited an hour or so, 

And couldn’t get them to open the door 
Till I wagged my tail and bumped the floor. 
Now little mistress, I’m going to stay, 

And hear what the minister has to say.” 


The poor little girl hid her face and cried! 

But the big dog nestled close to her side, 

And kissed her, dog-fashion, tenderly, 

Wondering what the matter could be! 

The dog being large (and the sexton small), 

He sat through the sermon, and heard it all, 
: As solemn and wise as anyone there, 

Rover in Church With a very dignified, scholarly air! 


"Twas a Sunday morning in early May, And instead of scolding, the minister said, 
A beautiful sunny, quiet day, As he laid his hand on the sweet child’s head, 
And all the village, old and young, After the service, “I never knew 


Had trooped to church when the church bell Two better list’ners than Rover and you!” 
—James Buckham. 


rung. 

The ev rt were open, and breezes sweet “The Dog's Book of Verse,” Collected by J. Earl 
Fluttered the hymn books from seat to seat. Clauson. 

Even the birds in the pale-leaved birch ree 

Sang as softly as if in church! There is a higher consanguinity than that of 


the blood which runs in our veins,—that of the 
blood which makes our hearts beat with the same 
; indignation and the same joy. And there is a 
l wonder?’ the gray-haired sexton thought, higher nationality than that of being governed by 
As his careful ear the tapping caught. the same imperial dynasty,—that of our com- 


BepTap, esos erie Mi aun | mon allegiance to the Father and Ruler of man- 
The boys on the back seats turned around. kind—Maz Muller. , 


What could it mean? for never before 
Had anyone knocked at the old church door. 


Right in the midst of the minister’s prayer 
There came a knock at the door. ‘‘ Who’s there, 


A skylark wounded on the wing 


Again the tapping, and now so loud, Doth make a cherub cease to sing. 
The minister paused (though his head was 

bowed). He who shall hurt a little wren 
Rappety-rap! This will never do, Shall never be beloved by men. 


The girls are peeping, and laughing, too! —W. Blake. 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of April the League re- 
ceived 6110 cats, 873 dogs, 46 horses, and 32 
smaller animals. We placed 102 dogs and 87 cats 
in good homes. 


At a last meeting of the Board of Directors, 
March 25, 1925, on motion of Mr. Merwin, 
seconded by Mr. Warren, it was voted that the 
Secretary send the following resolution to the 
Directors and Officers of the Eastern Dog Club: 

“Resolved, That we, the Directors of the 
Animal Rescue League, hereby express our 
approval of the movement, undertaken by the 
American Humane Association, to abolish the 
practice which now prevails of cutting the ears 
of dogs, and we urge the Officers and Directors 
of the Eastern Dog Club to petition the Directors 
of the American Kennel Club to make a rule 
prohibiting, after a certain date, the exhibition 
of any mutilated dogs at any of the bench shows 
held under their auspices, and according to their 
rules.”’ 


A young man parked his car on Cross Street. 
He had been gone about half an hour, and upon 
his return found a mother cat and her family of 
three kittens, about a day old, had taken pos- 
session and were stretched out on the cushions in 
a homey fashion. This man brought them to 
the League. We put them in the kitten room; 
the mother was given warm milk and food. This 
cat was one of the best mothers we have ever 
had in the League. 


A man came into the office one day with tears 
in his eyes. His collie had been hit by an auto. 
This man got the dog from here a year ago, and 
he had proved a faithful friend to his little 
mistress; in fact, he lost his life by saving her life. 
The child, three years old, was crossing the 
street, when an auto darted around the corner. 
The dog barked and pushed the little one back 
towards the sidewalk. The careless driver of 
the car never stopped. 


Kindness Clubs 


The Kindness Clubs of Lynn of the Centre 
Street School, superintended by Mrs. Isabelle D. 
MacLean, had a very interesting session on 
Friday, April 17, during Humane Week. The 
exercises were planned by Mrs. MacLean and the 
teachers to bring in as many children as possible, 
and included a number of interesting poems and 
selections about animals. Mrs. MacLean made 
the opening speech of welcome. Mr. Harvery 
S. Gruver, Superintendent of Schools, spoke on 
the value of kindness; Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 
President of the M.S. P. C. A., gave an interest- 
ing talk on the need of humane education, and 
Miss Phillips, secretary to Mrs. Smith, repre- 
sented the Animal Rescue League by reading a 
paper sent by Mrs. Huntington Smith, which was 
in part as follows: 

To the Kindness Clubs: Be always kind—be 
kind not only to everybody about you, but be 
kind to everything that lives. Treat the cat, the 
dog, the horse, the bird just as you would like 
to be treated yourself. 

You do not like to be hurt or frightened or 
teased, or to have to go without your dinner or 
supper neither does the cat or dog. Resolve to 
begin today, if you have not begun before to treat 
every creature, even a little helpless kitten as you 
would like to be treated yourself. Go farther 
than that, try to prevent any one else from treat- 
ing these animals with the thoughtless cruelty 
that some children, and even men and women are 
often guilty of. They do not realize how much 
these little creatures suffer. 

In some of the fairy stories I used to read men 
went long distances even into other countries to 
find something the fairy told them would make 
them happy. You need not go anywhere to find 
a wonderful fairy gift for happiness. It is within 
your reach right here in your own city. Be kind, 
always kind, and you will be happy, and better 
still, you will make every creature about you 


happy. : 
Unkindness, selfishness, cruelty make sorrow 
and misery. 
Kindness saves much suffering and makes 
happiness. 


Feed the stray and homeless dog and cat and 
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if you cannot give them a good home carry them 
to the Animal Rescue League. Put water for 
them to drink; they suffer with thirst the same as 
you do. 

Feed the birds. Do not throw stones or rob 
birds’ nests. So shall you be happy and make 
others happy. 

It is very gratifying to have the Kindness Clubs 
formed in this school kept up so well by the 
teachers and by Mrs. MacLean. 

Mr. Stanley was sent to investigate the case of 
an Italian family who owned a small female 
puppy that had been reported to us as being very 
much abused. He found the poor little thing in 
a sad condition. It didn’t take Mr. Stanley 
long to get the waif, for when he told these 
people they would soon have to pay a fine of five 
dollars they readily gave it up, as they had no 
intention of paying it. This little dog was cer- 
tainly a sad-faced, timid little thing, and was 
afraid of everybody. 

We hope to have our usual Visiting Day 
at Pine Ridge, Dedham, in June. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 189 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 

COBIIDTID ZS. .iny in ti Bg alk ee ae ee 108 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue.... 200 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 

ARTA Ts ET CO Lid Bois. ays iced ese oe ee 201 
East. Boston, 341 Meridian Street. ....... 116 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 

PPO ce OAD Tis Rt dole ads kal oe ee 784: 
Bineenidge: Dedhams;'s ci 24h ewig chee ae 2D 
Medupld® sex: ware ett.- cae ee era 17 
(shelseatsG-Ath Street... fs. 5 veces bee ean 240 
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LETTERS 


Metrose, Mass. Feb. 15, 1925. 

This is the picture of Damon taken from the 
League in the fall of 1907, when he must have 
been about five months old. He was my con- 
stant companion for so many years. I grew to 
have the feeling that he would always be withme, 
but alas! not so. This picture was taken when he 
was about eight years old. Particularly in his 
younger days, on being introduced to people, they 
would say of him, ‘‘ Why does he look so cross?” 
But his mistress knew there was never anything 
but love in his eyes, when they were turned to- 
ward her. In the years succeeding the death of 
my aunt, I had occasion to live in several different 
houses in Somerville, in quite different parts of 
the city; he always grasped each new locality and 
appeared to be perfectly familiar with it imme- 
diately. People would say, “I should think you 
would lose him; but in fourteen years of many 
changes I always had my Damon with me to love. 

I recall one amusing incident when he and I 
arrived at a new home in the dusk of a late fall 
evening. I was tired but he wished to investi- 
gate the neighborhood at once. I was opposed to 
the idea, but he insisted, and I let him out. Not 
until midnight, when I was lying in an exhausted 
sleep, after searching and searching for him, was I 
awakened by a well-known meow under the win- 
dow and Damon had come home. He gave me 
to understand that there had never been any 
question of his being lost! Damon always dis- 
liked all other cats, whether of high or low degree, 
and no matter how much they wished to make 
friends with him, up to the very last, he gave any 
cat that came near him, a rousing slap in the 
face.—P. S. F. 

West Newton, Mass., March 5, 1925. 

The little grey kitten has proved to be a great 
success in every way. He seems perfectly happy 
and is growing fast. The children love him. 
He is very playful, and an unusually intelligent 
kitten.—G.. W. P. 
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West Meprorp, Mass. 

A communication from your League of recent 
date received, pertaining to kitten I took on 
December 9, 1924, and it gives me pleasure to 
write to you in regard to the same. To say that 
we are pleased with ‘“‘ Muffie”’ is putting it mildly. 
If he could talk I know he would say he is very 
happy in his new home and receives the best of 
care. I would like to take time and tell you of 
his growth and cunning traits, but can sum all 
up in one sentence and say ‘‘Muffie” is a very 
intelligent kitten and has more than come up to 
our expectations. He seems healthy in every 
way, and his growth the last four weeks gives 
every indication of his being a very large cat. 
‘““Muffie” being such a bright kitten, in our esti- 
mation, we would like to know how he happened 
to get to thé League.—L. F. K. 


BRookuinE, Mass., March 18, 1925. 

The kitten I obtained from you on February 
27 is entirely satisfactory and contented, although 
from his size, appearance, and actions it is hard 
to realize that he is a kitten. ‘‘Peter’’ is not 
naturally a friendly animal, or else he has in 
times past been abused, for it has taken us a 
long time to gain his confidence and to assure 
him that we mean him no harm. He is entirely 
contented so far to remain in the house, and when 
let out of doors hardly stirs from the steps; while 
at the slightest unusual noise, he jumps and runs 
back into the house. He is a handsome black 
cat, and if he can overcome his timidity, and I 
assume an aristocratic bearing, he will prove to 
be quite a beauty. He is very clean and well 
behaved and extremely good-natured, as my 
little girl plays with him a great deal when she 
is home from school. He plays with her beads 
and balls and rag dolls, never offering to scratch 
her. She even wheels him about the house in 
her doll carriage, in which he falls contentedly 
asleep, and oftentimes in the morning when she 
starts for school he is at the window to ‘“‘ Meow’”’ 
his good-bye. Iam glad to be able to render a 
satisfactory account of your charge, and we 
thank you for the latest addition to our family 
circle—H. C. H. 


Bricuton, Mass., Feb. 14, 1925. 

Six months ago you wrote to inquire about a 
cat I took from your League at Carver Street, 
March 27, 1924. The little waif has developed 
into a handsome cat. He was stolen from us, 
and found two weeks after about ten blocks from 
here. He must have traveled a long distance, as 
his feet were sore and swollen, and after feeding 
him he slept for days. He is devoted to my two 
little girls and they find him a source of pleasure 
and contentment. My little girl was quite ill 
recently and the cat refused to leave her. lL often 
thought as I watched them that the little stray 
kitten was a blessing in this house. ‘The doctor 
was so impressed by their liking for each other 
that he said, ‘‘By all means, let her have him; 
he will do her good.’’—B. B. 


RIDGEFIELD PaRK, N. J., April 10, 1925. 

Your postal received inquiring about dog No. 
1900, and I am happy to state that he traveled 
without the least bit of trouble; reached home 
with us in fine condition and is as happy as he 
can be, and so are we to have him. He is just as 
fine as a dog could be and he owns the entire 
house. Nothing but the good Lord above can 
take him from us. He is very fond of the motor 
car and goes everywhere with us, and is as proud 
as he can be. He is just what we wanted, kind 
and playful, and tries his best to lay on my wife’s 
lap. We fed him four times a day for a week, 
till he got rounded out a bit, and now he gets one 
good meal a day of stewed beef, with bread 
soaked with the juice of the meat, and an oc- 
casional dog biscuit. He knows his home, also 
my whistle, so we allow him the freedom of the 
town and never tie him up. Fe has a harness 
instead of a collar, to take any undue strain from 
his neck, should it be necessary to hold him at 
any time. He is as playful as can be and seems 
very happy, and minds when he is spoken to; so 
we are very grateful to have him, and should 
anything happen to him that is past our hand- 
ling we will get in touch with you about it, but 
with the care he is getting I do not anticipate any 
trouble.—G. W. B. 
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Bretmont, Mass., March 7, 1925. 

I received your card about the little black 
kitten I received from you on January 23, 1925. 
I have been meaning to write and tell you what a 
dear little thing we have found him to be, and to 
thank you again for him. He is more than satis- 
factory and seems absolutely contented and 
happy. He has grown quite a little and is getting 
fatter allthetime. I know you will not recognize 
him. He is very playful and loves to get a bunch 
of paper torollaround. He also loves company, 
and will curl up close to you and purr as loud as 
can be. My boy is devoted to him, and he is the 
first thing he looks for when he comes in from 
school. We are giving him the best of care, and 
all of us agree that he is a great addition to our 
household. He seems perfectly well and very 
happy.—lI. M. H. 


Everett, Mass., March 7, 1925. 

I am very sorry not to have answered your 
postal card sooner. In regard to dog No. 583, 
he is in every way satisfactory and in the best of 
health, and I wish to thank you very much for 
your kind offer in regard to his getting sick at 
any time. I got him for my grandson, who is 
five years old, and we call him Laddie. We have 
a cat that was brought up with a dog, the dog 
being sent to dog-land when he was fifteen years 
old. We all think a great deal of Laddie. If 
my grandson is upstairs crying, and Laddie is 
down stairs asleep, up go his ears and he runs up- 
stairs to see what the trouble is. My grandson 
is very good to Laddie, and Laddie thinks a great 
deal of the boy.—R. W. 


New Beprorp, Mass., Feb. 14, 1925. 

I received a card in reference to dog No. 8473, 
which I took from your place on December 26, 
1924. The dog, as far as we can see, is perfectly 
contented in his new home and we think a great 
deal of him. He is very kind to the children and 
enjoys their company very much. In picking 
the dog for the children we left it to the judg- 
ment of the man in charge of the kennels, and in 
' this case he certainly made a good choice.— 
J. W.O. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 3, 1924. 
Your postal in reference to cat No. 41, which 
was taken from your place on July 7, received. 
We are pleased to say that the cat is a very good 
one and seems to be thoroughly contented, and 


has about cleaned our factory of rats and mice. 
—J. F. D. 


NEW DOG STORE 


ALL BREEDS, dogs and puppies, bought, 
sold and exchanged; remedies and foods. 


253 Purchase Street, near South Station 
Telephone Congress 2812 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 
HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET =- BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 
FOR ANIMALS 


Branch of Animal Rescue League Kennels with Runs 
Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass.,Tel. Medfield, 77-2 


BIRDS BOARDED 


(No other pets taken) (17th YEAR) 


Under the personal supervision of 


Pamelia C. Dean, 120 Chandler St., Boston 
Telephone Copley 7923-W : 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


: FINE CUTLERY 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS 
M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Rive Us 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bieid 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 
CREMATION 

The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D. V. 
F. HOLDEN SMITH, V. M. D. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Office Hours: 
9 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


Telephone 
Beach 9250 
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Enough to Tempt Any Pup ! 


It’s hardly the thing to do, of 
course, but still you can’t blame 
him for grabbing a meal of 


SPRATT’S when he gets the 


chance! 


For fifty years SPRATT’S has 
been the favorite diet of healthy 
dogs the world over. It is a 
complete food, containing all the 
bone-and- body- building ingredi- 
ents that a dog requires. 


Keep your dog strong and vigor- 
ous — feed him SPRATT’S reg- 
ularly. Sold by grocers and pet 
shops everywhere. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, Ltd. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Write for sam- 
ples and send 
2c for new book 
on care and 
feeding. 


DOG CAKES AND PUPPY BISCUITS: 


.SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at #Y 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or BR 
Horse will be mailed you free if you = 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


\ 


Organized February 9, 1899 | Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


eS Branch Receiving Stations 
sROXHURY <1) kee 2 oe SRR 17 EA es ee 


NortTH END, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. . . . . . +. +. +# 39 NoRTH BENNET STREET 
SOUTH END) ¢ 2.8-4.9 iO. i. y-lie Sek eo) RR F109 (NOR THAME ene eee 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE . ... . . .. ..... . 79 MOORE STREET 
DEDHAM. sn ee ee ee ee 6 PPENEERIDGE- HOME OF RESTIEORT LOReee 
MEDFIELD Sioa oe ek we ow US Se a BART Err-ANGELL HOME PORn uae 
EAst BOSTON gee NS oo ge gee) ak 6 eee) 054.11 LE eee 
WESTALYNNID OO Go he a a ee re. fol eae Di Srey Brera eee ee 
CHELSEA cine Sate y die venient eg ee eee ae, 36 FOURTH STREET 
Animals:réceived in 1923 (2. sf is EWN tend a 5 nae ns. Ae 0 ee 
Animals: brought 1 <by visitors? “do 2) Gy icy) so eee ee ee ene 
Copiessol humane-literature. distribited: <9. We 2 ee Pere 


FIVE MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 
Number.of calls made in 1923 
Number of animals collected . ditone ind cei Soe aa 
A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 23 years in charge of the League 


Veterinarians 


Dr. Frank J. Sullivan Dr. F. Holden Smith 


So CPaeMe 


Number of cases of small animals treated in 1923 ea itis RO PL tS i WH i 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1923 i Soe eg tee te mee 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1923 pees 


Number of horsesjgiven vacations (5 1/5. Awi,f4: Wecpete eet eet Yoke oe ee 32 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 

238 Pine Street, Dedham 
A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it i$ a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


